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“ I speak out what I understand (and regaxd) ns 
Truth ”, 

—Iqbal. 

“ I must not honor n man more than I honor 
Truth, but must ufcter what I hare to say 

—Plato. (TheBepuMic). 

“ There is only one right way o£ persuading, and 
that is to present what is true in such a way that 
nothing will prevent it from being Been, escept the 
desire to remain in darkness.” 

—From Dr. A. C. Bouquet’s Comparative 
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PREFACE 

“ A preface ia more than an author can resist, for 
it is the reirnrd oE his labonrs. Wiieu the foundntion 
stone is laid, the architect appears irith his plans, and 
struts for an hour before the public eye. So irith the 
irriter in his preface : he may hare nerer a irord to 
say, but he must shmr himself a moment in the portico, 
hat in hånd, and irith an urbane demeanour 

From the Preface to An Inland Voyage, by 
Robert Louis Sterenson. 

The raison-d-etre of this irork is set out at some 

























INTRODUCTORY APPKAISALS 
(1) Introdaotion to Dr. Sinlia’s “ Iqbal 
By Mihza Yab Jons Sami TJllah Beg. 

(Chief Jnsticé of High Court at Hyderabad, (1018-37;; 
Judicial Member H. E. H. theNizam’s Executire Council 
(1937—1940); Uember Privy Conncil Nizam’s Dominions 
(1940—42); and Agent to H. E, H. the Nizam of 
Hyderabad and Berar at tbe Conrt of the G overnor 









that is 


t the c 


demands also the unpleasant task of not letting pa 
counterfeit pastewotk for diamond, ot shoddy to usurp ti 
place of genuine woollens. To do so woald be false to ou 
self as a critic, w 
of one's lights”. 


The above sound principle of review and criticism has 
been strictly followed by the author in his critical appraisal 
of Iqbal. As matters tbrowing side-lights on tbe main 
subject of Iqbal’s life, philosophy and religion, and as 
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Koomi apparently does not attach mach importance. He 
would tolerate any form as long as the object of worship 
.is God. This view is expressed, at different places, in the 
form of stories and parables, through which he always 
carries his point to the heart of man. For instance, in 
one of snch parables, the Prophet Moses is shown getting 
angry with an illiterate shepherd boy, who in his extreme 



mand Moses himself as follows s— 



1. Thon hast been sent to attach peopie to God, and 

not to detach them from Him. 

2. Kindle the fire of love in your heart, and bum yoar 

desire for worship. 

3. Oh : Moses: The ways of the wise are different. 

Those bnrning (with love,) and their pains are, 
different. 

4. One who is within the precincts o f_Kaabajs_free. 

f rom the ceremony of tnrnin g bis__face_towacds_ 

Kaaba. A diver does jQt,care for s lippers-.over_ 

his feet. 

These verses really mean that the shepherd boy was 
approaching God in his own way, and Moses had no 
business to prevent that boy from addressing God accord- 
ing to his own capabilities and ways of thinking. God 
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tipper hånd he finda chacm in every river and hiil of India. 
To Himaiaya motratain he woutd address in the following 


«•> I 'h; rH Vr £ > 3 

" To the eyea of a man who sees, thon art a vision of 






























trouble to collect relating to the concept of gceatness, I was 
mach s truck with the greatncss of Dr. Sinha, both in tho 
domain of learning and ot critical spirit. 


Jqbal as ( A Poet of India*. 

Chapter IV deals with Iqbal as ‘ A poet of [ndia \ It 



made alive the things it wrought on.' He is called by him 'a 
subtle soul psychologist \ Thus the phiIo30phy 
of the poet is looked npon as the characteristic feature of 
his poetry. This apt quotation tbrows a sidelight on the 
questiou discussed in chapter III, viz whether you deBcribe 
Iqbal as 'a poet of India’ or a 'bard of Islam’, the nature 
and character of his philosophy will remain the determining 













the absence ot Buch writing does not 
et ftom Iqbat's position as a man 
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minds aro capablo of øcoing Truth. To a trnthful man 
criticiøm is liko a bittor plll- which is swallowed gladly 
in spito of its bitternoss, provided it has a bealthy effecfc on 
his constitntion. If crifcicism of Tqbal’s lifo and writingsaro 
iruthful they shall be swallowod oven by those trnthful admi- 















































(3) A ORITICAr, APPREOIATION OP 

DR. SINIIA’S “ IQBAL , 

By Lt. Colonei« Dr. Ahaiunatha Jnå, m. a., d. Ditt., 
Vioe-Chanoeiæor, Allahabad University. 

Sir Mubatnmad Iqbal is ono of the outstanding figares 
in the Indian literature of this century. His writings 
in Urdu and Persian have attained popularity, his 
leetures on philosophico-religions subjects have been 
highly praised ; and there is no doubt that he had deeply 
























The leader of thø Iranian Cultural 
1944, His Bxcellency Ali Asghar H 
have said that Iqbat was not known i 
















Iqbal : The Poet And His Message. 

CHAPTER J 
What is Critical Appraisal ? 

Explanatory and Introduclory. 

V**-! r tS 'jf- ^-,5 
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India) “ that there was nothiog wbich belonged to 
humanity which did not fiud a syrapathetio interest in bis 
(Tagore’s) tbonght” ; and also of Sir Stafford Cripps wbo 
(recalling 'a visit to tbe poet in 1939) cbaracterised him 
“ in the cultural sphere thegreatest Indian of our time, and 








those of the greatest in either field ", And as if that was 
not sufficient to establish the writer’s claim to a high place 
aiuong the worshipping critics of Iqbal, he followed it np 
with the observation tbat “ as remarked by Amir Shakaib 
Arselan, Iqbal is the greafest thinker produced by the 
Maslim world duriag the last thoasand years’’. It >a 













messagist, according to the prefercnce accorded by cach 
writer to Iqbal’s works. I shall discuss it in the light of 
crifcicisma offered oa the euhject by competenfc critics, and 
then sum up my conclusion. 

Oa this cracial question we have the advantage of the 
guidance of Professor Sharif fof the Muslim University, 
at Aligarh), wbo writes Iqbal is a philosopher and a 
poet. It is not easy to decide whether he is a poet- 
philosopber or a pbilosopher-poefc. We have more poetical 
writings of his than parely philosophica! ones, and of his 
philosophical works which are only two, one is mainly 
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vagae. Bat it may be accepted . 






sense, into two distinct classesthere is firat tho 
literature of Jcnowledge, and secondly, the literature of 
poloer".; and (in the coarse of his Letters to a Youttff Man) 
jastifies his principle of division by the statement that 
“The trne antithesis to knowledge is not pleasure but 
•polver". What De Quincey evidently means is that all 
booka can be grouped under either of two heads : (o) those 










Matthew Arnold- It is snch i 
that I have tried to apply to t 













e said, but I shall fight to tbe last 
yout right to say it. That is toleratio 

















CHAPTER II 

Iqbal's Career, Works and Personality. 

J4i| 

£ *r* l> 4* ur 5 ^ ur* 


—-Iqbal, (ffte poet.) 

“The history of the world is but the biography of ^røafc roen’ 
—Carlyle (Høroes and Eero-Worship). 

























































































It would not be practicable to bring together . wil 
the limits of even a long chapter the. major part of ^ 
bad been written by discerning admirera in apprecia: 

my point by quoting some recent testimonies to 
greatness of IqbaJ, botb as a poet and as the del i verer o 



who, by reason of thcir Bcbolarship and critical acumen, 
nre quiltfied to be bcard respcctfally on the subjcct. The 
firnt of thcsc is Prof. M. M. Sharif, of the Muslim Univcr- 
«ty at AJigarh, wbosc exposition of Jqbal’s pbilosopby I 
hare condcnsed and sumraariscd, in his own word s, in a 
tater chapter, dealing vvith the philosophic backgrnund 

to nit', Prof. Sharif rørites about Iqbal, in the following 
terms : —' Iqbal’« poetry and philoiopby aro botb gre.it. 
Pcrhapt his poetry is so bceause of Iiis pbilosopby, and his 
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philosophy, because of his poetry. In Iqbal philosophy 
and poetry are indissolably blended, as they have never 
been before in any great thinker—not even in Dante”. 
Corning as it does from the pen of an eminent scholar, 
tbere is no reason why this testimony shonld not be 
accepted as redotmding to the credit of Iqbal, though 
other competenfc critics and qnalified anthorities on 
literatnre and philosophy will perhaps hesitate to coramit 
themselves to so broad a proposition a3 the one enunciated 
by Prof. Sharif, on the greatness of Iqbal, as compared with 
Dante. This aspect of the problem I have examined ond 
discussed in a later chapter of this book. 

III 

I shall now qnote another eminent awthority on tha 
snbject under discussion. The Rt. Hon’ble Sir Tej Bahodur 











































possessing a poetic soul'. At the same time, it is quite 
clear that, on the whole, Dr. Shaham, for his part, would 
prefer what he would call Jqbal*s message to “ the heroic 
in us ” to Tagore’s exposition of “ the feminine side of our 
nature ”, since " of the masculine side in us, with its glee 
and gloom, he (Tagore) had no notion ». That is the 
view of a well-known Indian scbolar, and it cannot be put 
aside as that of an incompetent critic. It has to be daly 
weighed and scrntimzed, thongh it may not be accepted 
as correct, in the end, by every one Accordingly, 1 have 
iaken care to discuss in this book the various aspects of 
Iqbal’s grcatness not on my own authority, but of thoso 
who by their position in the repoblic of letters ara fally 
entitled to be heard as well as Dr Shahani. It will be 
for the readcrs of this book, as seekers after truth, to 
compare the views of the differmg critics, to analyse and 

tbem as truth emerging out of such comparison and 
nnalysis, since truth imist be discovered by every truth- 
































to rousing haman emotions, in the right directiøn, or leading 
them on proper lines. Iqbål himself was not insensible of 
it, for he wrote in one of his poems, ennnciating a truiy 
sound principle :— “ This is the law of God, and this is 
the mode of Nature, that the one who is going forward on 
the road of action is the beloved of Nature truly a happy 
sentiment, happily expressed. 

Similarly, in the philosophical writingsof Iqbal—which 

pointedly reforred to by Dr. Banjee Shahan!, in the 











CHAPTER IV - 


Iqbal as *' A Poet of India " 

Yet his was individual mind, 



—Shelley (Peter Stil The Third). 


"OUR HINDUSTAN" 

By SHAIKH MUHAMMAD IQBAI, 

Oar Ind the fairest far, 

Her nightingales we are, 

And sho the rose garden ours. 





















CH APTER I 1 ? 

Iqbal as " Å Poet of India * 



—-Shelley (Peter Bell The Third). 


"OUR HINDUSTAN" 

By SHAIKH MUHAMMAD IQBAL 
In all wide universe, 

















in Urdu and not in Persian, 
adøpted asa vehicle of his 






vhich established Iqbal’s reputation 
i this is the poem v?hich became a 
hont India, wherever Urdu is spoken 
; about this time thafc Iqbal wrote 
poems on typically Indian subjects. 




















flict between Capital and Iabour, evits of politica! slavery, 
etc, Bat such references became leøs fre/juent ns Iqbnl 
started writiog for Islainic coantries, and tbcn for the 


whole of humanity. Iqbal, it raay bc remembered, made 
his debat as a national poet of India, and by and by ha 























CHAPTER V 

Iqbal's Religious Background 


Hath lookM on no religion scornfully * 

That men did ever find. 

—Matthew Arnold (Progreas). 

The greatest vicissitude of things aroongst men is tho 
vicissitude of sects and religions. 

—Francis Bacon ( Essay on Yicissitodo of Things). 
‘ We have just onough religion to make us hate, but not 
enough to make us love one another. ' 

—Swift {Thonghts on Various Suhjects), 
All religions must bo tolerated, for every man must gct to 


"""" v —Frederick the Great's Xote (On Report 
Concerning Roman Catholic Schools 
Sensible men, and concientious men, all over the worid 
were of one religion, wbich is the relation of soul to God, and is 
destroyed by bigotry. 

—Emerson (Lettures and Biographical Skelchei) 
I never told my own religion, nor serutinised that of 
another. I never attempted to make a convert, nor wished to 
chango anothcr’s creod. I havo ovor judged of otber’s religion 
by their lives, for it is from our lives, and not from our words, 
that our religion must bo read. 

—Thomas Jefferscn {TTriting: : Vol. XV), 


Wo cannot mako a religion for others, and wo eught net 
to let others make a religion for us. It is impossiblo to believo 

—Dean W. R. Ingo (Ilil crJ WisJom of Vean Inge). 











I will ultimately bo 
infldelity and the 
ni o! Islam will bo 




















CHAPTER. VI. 

Iqbal'a Philosophical Background. 














Pbilosophy in 























































trained to take its final shape by the philosophies of Ruml, 
McTaggart, James Ward, Bergson and Nietzsche. What- 
evec the infiaence of others in other directions, with regard 
to the solution of the problem in band, Jqbal’s thought was 
moulded chiefly by Ward As regards ofcher philosophic 
thought, which Iqbal rejects or accepts, the Professor 
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Platonisuif and Absolutism, and objecfc to regarding oumisci- 
ence as fore-knowledge of a pre-ordained reality, and to 
applying the idea of serial time both to God and to the 
finite self—and all this for exactly the same reasons. Both 














by these inflcences in the three collections of poems issned 
by him between 1908 and 1990. Still later, he eome more 


fonnd in the eight 
g these eighteen years. 
IX 


s daring this 
collections ot 




































i itself, Iqbal fchoaght saited to tbe 
itions of the world to-day. 





































at the politica! conceptions and ideals of Islam, 
3 and propounded by Tqbal, being wholly 


















CHAPTER VIII 
Iqbal's Basic Sentiment 
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follows “ In the ficsfc period ot his poetic Ufe, and 
before his visit to Europe, Iqbal believed in nationalism, 
and wrote inspiring national poems. His sojontn in 
Europe, and his deeper insight into the religion and 






sense compelled him to see things through Muslim eyes 

IV 

The materials and quotations brought togetber, in this 
cbapter, will bring home to the mind of the unprejudiced 
reader the nature and tenor of the Vast bulk of Jqbal's 
poetry. He had every right to constitute himself “ the hard 
of Istam ", and no sensible critic can bavo any reasonable 
jjustiflcation to carp and cavil at it. There arc several 
similar exaraples in Hindi hteraturc where eminent poets— 















Iqbal. Thus the object o! this chapter is not at all to find 
fault with Iqbal for having devoted himself to Islamic 
poetry, but to place that faet*—on the authority of his 
sympatbetic expounders—in the right perspective, so that it 
may be possible for the critic to make a just appraisal of 
Iqbal’s place in the realra of poetry. No one claims Soor 
Das and Tulsi Das as anything but religious poets of 
Hinduism ; and there is nothing wroog if Iqbal was a 
religious poet of Islam. It is a wholly different tbing to 
say that Iqbal was a poet of international renown to be 
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asserting that what Karl Mar 
and the greatest eaponnder of s 





















philosophica!—in whioh he 
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was a temarkably stracge phenomenon in the controversy 
raised by the Aligarh signatories— that they shonld not have 































whom absolutely 
Iqbal. Isubmit, 


























CHAPTEE XI. 


























logies, and other peeuliarities, which are noW regardeif aå 
ing, for a sufficiently long time, in English Hterature. 
















of expressing the highest human emotions ; and tbere is 
no’ reason to apprehend tbat it woald prove nnequal to 
expressing higher ideals of life in tbe domain of theology 
or philosopby. Pnt shortly, it is not the fault of the 
language, but of the writers who habitually misuse it by 
overloading tbeir urritings in Urda, with pompous, 
pedantic and outlandish Persian words and pbrases, and 
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nnworthy of vogue. If it be urged that similar sesquiped- 
aUauism is to be foand equallyjn Iqba!*g eatlier coHection 


favour of tbe latter that it was not pooften redeemed by 
flashes and ootbursts of genuine poetry. It is~not so, 
bowever, in Bal-e-Jibraiel, in which the deterioration.of 
The l anguage and style seems to be aImost_compIete 
and its verses—with rare exceptions—are limp and insipid ; 
nor do they ring true. To take but a few examples :— 

£ U? IaijI tf o**?-}} 4* n cjy—4- 5 jå- 

fjyO £ IaS" 

£ U i u ^ 1 ;r L<^ 

£ Kjof 04* 

£ ^ ;V»I «=«U 04* or* 1251 *- 


£ u« * Ails 04- u-' <sV 

£ qV 1^3 

£ 044- i# 3 V }'jj4 1S74 3 


«£ tkol LjU ju 

<£ 044- 04* OH^' >5^ 

Or take again the following verse from Zarb-t-KaUem, 
which Iqbal addresses to his readers 

i ti oLs ^ 
otu« o»J^> S ai yS> bp 


An attempt to discuss a larger number of tbc lapses 
from good usage in tbe language usea by Iqbal in his 
Urdu poems, wouia require much longer space tban I can 
spare. But 1 shall give a few more examples. Of the 





<iibt SJj.K. , ,Uel ijJU. y3 

yUXJI ,3 ^ fi3 >3 r> J 

|,_|I,, - biSJ-* *ja 3 vjb ; »iXt 

i3»l ^<r> et |#V ff 

dlxil <2 pls^l tf »;^gUJ ^7" U-* 

Now those who see nothing exceptionable »n the 
language of such verses cannot be credited wifch possesssing 
a true conception of the beauty of Urdu, as used by sotne o 


its great masters To notice the first of the live verse , 
introduction of the Persian word intiash (the last word in 

— takhaiul to intiath will jar on any one conversnnt with 
good Urdu, quite apart froin the sentiraent sought to ® 
expressed by the poet. Ti.ough I ara not concerned with 
the sentiraent conveyed in the verso in qnestion but wi 
the langunge in which it is couched, it is noticeable that in 
neither the sentiraent nor the language eau it be said to bo 
an nchievement for a great Urdu poet. In iho other verses 
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first appearance. It is now not twenty but about forty years 
behind the times. 

Iqbal was right in his estimate of the valne of his book, 
in 1928. As such its otility to the student had long 
been personal—as attesting the great interest Iqbal took as 
a student at the University in studying Persian Mataphysics 
—but it no longer reflected modern research and scholarship 
in the subject it dealt with. Nor was Iqbal an admirer of 
the genius of Persia m the domain of metaphysical thought, 
as evinced by what he wrote in the book, in question, on 
the subject of the profundity of Persian pbilosophy as 
compared with that of India :—“ The Hindu, while admit- 
ting, hke the Persian, the necessity of a higber source of 
knowledge, yet calmly rnoves from experience to experience, 
tnercilessly dissectmg them, and forcing them to yield tbeir 
nnderlying nniversality. In faet, the Persian is only half- 
conscious of Metaphysics as a system of thought ; hts 
Brahmin brother, on the other hånd, is fully alive to the 
need of presenting his theory in the form of a thoroughly 
reasoned-out system. And the result of this mental 
difference between the two nations is clear. In the one 
case we have only partially worked-out systems of thought ; 
in the other case, the awful sublimity of tbe searching 
Vedanta For these reasons, Iqbal’s book will not keep 
his uame alive as an expounder of Persian Philosophy. 

III 

The other work of Iqbal, in Englisb, was issued in 1930, 
under the eumbrous title of Six Leetures on the Iteconstruc • 
tion of Rehgious Thought in Islam. A second edition of it 
appeared in 1934, with an additional cbapter, but apparently 
withont any changes m the old text - though m the title 
the words “ Six Leetures on ” were dropped Sir Denison 
llo'ss had remarked about it:—“ In 1931, he (Iqbal) 
published a series of six lectures, in trliich he set forth more 
plainly his philosophy and his ideals, for a betler world 



























already) whafc he regards essential for himself, or for his 
contemporaries. This is exactly tvhat Iqbal did in his 
Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam, on tbe 
principie that he who comes npon what he regards os o 


or be felt compelled to abandon 
people naturally choose the former 
can, therefore, attach to Iqbal for 
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for its inhibitive effecfc on fche growth of Islamic thoaght”. 
Anotber highly qualified interpreter ofJqbal, Mr. G. Sarwar, 
also, deals with this very snbject in his essay on “ Some 
Aspects of Iqbals Poetry**- contribnted to the S. P. Shah 
In Memoriam Volume (1941) - in the course of which he 








philosopbcr 

























of the old herd of sheep ” I Who are the people \yho are 
stigmafised by Iqbal as of the same species røifch sheep ? 
Are they the Europearis, ond their descendants in their 




















Shihab-ud din Suhrawardi. The Aristoteliaa coriceptton of 
the First Cause pervades accordmgly many of the pbiJoso* 
pbical and roetaphysical wrltings of tbis period Tliat is 
a faet too well known to students ot the histor}- of Arabinn 
philoiophy, to bo challenged succcssfully by any scrious 

Whafc ju=hfication then is there for Jf|bai’s thcøry that 
it was the teachings of Plato, in general, or even in 











bimself by simply repeating Iqbal’s 
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CHAPTEU XIII. 


il's Attitude towards Mysticism or Suf 



Thors was a veit Ihroneh which I migtit not 
—FitzRerald (Omar Khayyam’s 
“ God moves in a mysteripus way 
His wonders to perform ; 

He plants his footsteps in the sea, 

And* rides upon the storm. * 

—Cowper (Olney. 





But tbough Iqbal omittc 
were objected to t many of 















(iitt). Tn other words God was —in philosophic parlanee— 
transcendent, and not immanent, as held by Ibn-Arabi, and 
tbe sufis. As such God cannot be the object of any personal 
experience : “ He the Holy One is beyond the Beyond, 
again beyond the Beyond, again beyond tbe Beyond 
God, being thas unknowable, can be realised on ly by 
revelation and by faith; so declared the Mujaddid, the great 
Sbeikh of Sirbind ; tbas taking us back to revelation. In 
other words, tbe Jndian Sheikh was the exponent of 
religious dogmatics, as is Iqbal in bis poems It is, therefore. 










notably Christianit*’ and HinduiBm. In the former, tbe 
“ Christian roysticism as adumbrated in_the_ Qospe^Sj. 
Bfe John-is an rnportant element in the gr owtb o 
Christianit**; whilc in Hinduistn lnysticism itséj f ]<s _ e 
basis of the chicf pKfldsopbical system—the Vcdaut u 
Tilysticism way thus bojustly regarded as the birtbrigbt of 
humanity, and it »s seriously^ o£en to doubt wbetber tbe 
douainance over it of orthodbs- dogmatism bas been, 011 
tbe v/bole, to the advantage of tfie followers of any rehg»o n 


Unfortnnately, Muslim dogmatiBts have never ap| ,re ' 
dated the true siDgificanco and innate force of-myeticie® 
'pepularly Unov n nifipio\ which ba3 persisfed in tb* 








dogmatists had 
Muslim history, 










Å stndy of Comparative Religion in Enrope has loDg since 
led to the appreciatioa of these facts in the West, and the 

























philosophy a system in which there is apparently no room 
£or the non-Maslims—what wonder i£ the latter fight shy 
of i fe, and also of the vast bulk of the poet’s works which 
is enshrined in the foreign idiom of Persia ? It would 
tbti3 be seen that Iqbal’s political philosophy—as inter- 
pveted by Dr. Ziauddin —was as barren for tbe non-hluslim, 
as is for him, much of the poet’s philosophy of religion. As 
regards the siender legacy left by Tqbal in Urdu, its subjeet- 
matter, vocabnlary, and style, have all been discussed, and 
it has been shown that the themes of the vast bulk of his 
















poet, as Wordsworth, or Shelley, or Coleridge—tabing tbem 
eifcher individually or collectirely. 


I sball nexfc deal with tbat group of Iqbal’s poems 
which are characterized by his admirers as nationalist or 
patriotic. The most important. in this group, is that 
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The salration of the inhabitants of tbe earth lies in love. 


















































































































by Iqbal in his works. In tbe latest Work on tbe subjéct 
—Mr. Elwell-Sutton’s Modern Iran —we read: “ There 
is something indig^tible in tbe Iranian nature wbich 
enables it to survive anything, and even, in tbe end, to 











circles, even amongst Muslims. This being the position, 
the number of Igbal’s literarv legatees cnn easiiy be 
estimated by the iwpartial reader. So far as the Pathans 
of the North*West Frontier are concerned, it was declared, 
(in the coarse of a debate in tbe Provincial Assens bly, 
at Pesbawar, in March 1946\ by, the Premier—the Hon’ble 
Dr- Khan Saheb, bimself a Pathan—tbafc “ in this Pro- 


i the Pathan cannot understand Urdu.” This state- 









search for M irntnoo. H< 
he so mach longed (or, 


lither epjoyea 
attained dis- 




himself to a complete reversal of the time-honoured popular 
judgment about that poet. Now, not even the greatest 
admirer of Iqbal has declared hicn to be a g teater poet 
than Crhalib—either in Persian, or in Urda. Unless 
Shake6peare’s dictrnn that “ that in the captain 'b but a 
choleric word, wbich in the soldier is ilat blasphemy ” be 
accepted as correct, I do not Bee why an effort to present a 
critical estimate of IgVal's works also—such as this book 
claims to be— shonld not be jadged on the merits as a 
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prac ticall y adopted the same line, as was done later’by. 
"IqEal, natn ely,"recalling in vivid terms the glories'of the 
^early Arab polity, and the brillia nt c ongaests ^of the^ 
Saracens (in Asia, Europe, and Afrjca) with aview to ronse 
~ lbe lndian"Muslims from tbeir intel I ect na CstppoiT' social 
stagnation, and economic decadence. Hali, enconraged' by 
STFSaiyed Åhmad, of Aligarh College farne, applied himself 
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£he Gomplaint (of Iqbal's' is a collectioa of sentimenfcs such. 
as will excite tbe vanity or pride of the Jndian Muslims, 1 
each of which may be pleasing in itself, but which together 
hardly convey any definite or clear idea. We cannot 
refrain from observing tbat his f lqbars) art does not by apy 
means reach the standard and excellence of tbat of Hal?. 17 ** 
*Any jcomment on the above outspok’en^BaF'jasT criticism 
woald be an act of supererogafcion. 

To turn now to the subject-matter of the two poets, we 
may take as an example Hali’s appeal to tbe Pvophet fon 
whom be peace) to pray to God for the redemption of the 
Muslims, and Iqbal’s Shikwa [" Complaint to God In 
Hah’s appeal there is absolutely no reference to any one 
other then Maslims, and there is nothing in it, in faet, to - 
evoke any dissent from a non-Mushm, as he is not at all 
brought into it Bat in stciking contrast to it is Iqbal’s 
prayer to the Almighty in which be approaebes Him not 
only to obtain information as to wby tbe Muslims were 
(according to the poet) in the throes of misery, misfortuoe, 



Let us waifc and hear the poet developing his point : — 


Hast Thou no regard for Thy TJnity ? 

It is difficuU to beliere that any one having a true con- 
eption of the noble ^ideals ; of Islam cdald ever express 
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afcmreciation of, or admiration for, such a stridently iarring 



God’ s vvrath on His creatures, becauae, forsooth, he fancied 
that the “ polytheists ” were (in the absence of some betler 
occupation) “ lalighing ”, and their " idols in the temple 
were saying nnpleasant things abont Muslims, which made 
the poet invoke God’s wrath on them. By the way, it is 
somethingfor the polytheists to know tbat their idols conld 
express their ideas if not to their worshippers, at least to a 
poet. Compare with Iqbal’s notions about “ polytheists , 
those of Rudyard Kipling, wh o (because of hiB h avigg h. ee ? 
born in Bombay.and lived in India"for yearsTunderstoodfar. 
bøtter than Iqbal ever did the genius of India in the ^s pbgjg 
of religion, as evidenced by tiis nobhfstanzi, quoted beloW, 









Thus here, again, there is a marked difference between the 

treatment of the subject-tbe deeadence of the Jndian 

Muslims and the call for their upliffc-befcween Iqbal and 

Hali, the former arraigning tbe Almigbty in one poem, and 
defending him in anotber ; the latter leaving such aotbro- 
pomorphism alone, and confining himself to tbe pnrely 
secular aspects of tbe problem. 

VI 

But apart from religion, I have found nofcbiog Id Iqbal 
to equal the following exhortation to Muslims by Hali, on 
the merits of acquiriog knowledge, and ifcs great beneficial 
ad vantages— 

“O KaovUdgel by theo have who!e*n«tions been enrichcil; 















































serene optimism. Shantinibetan wa 
but Iqbal bad built his bouse upon 
under current, every movement, hi 


theabode of pei 
volcano, and e 
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works ; ond it is. thereforo, that compared with them.Iqbal 
fails to rank with thc immortals. Except on very rare 
occasions he seems unable to forgct that it is his mission to 






































































As well put by Sir . 
"and purporfc'to be, ] 


















man. All religions postulated 
namely, belief in Divinity, and 
lu fundamentals. Islam and 





































CHAPTER XX'- 

Iqbal's Interpretation of Islam. 

<5 I** cjWl ^ >** y*l *.} 
is y h i: ; Uj ^ la. u-> 

“ O Shtikh, il irann (faith »n Islam) were something different 
from kufr (infidelity), then the beads of tbe (Muslim) rosary 

Hindit«). 

— Foghan ( an Urda poet of the efchfeenth contnrj). 
" The teachings of Islam have not been placed before my 
non-iluslim countrymen in their true perspective. I advise 





























governed by Pathao c 
ils recorded by thc Ind 
angaage. Is tbcre any 









book—called A TIisiorical and Descriptive i 
Ughness the 2?i:avis Dominions —write on 






; ooiy on a misinterpretation, or a 
Prophet’s words, qaoted nbore, bnt 






























civilisation is o godless civilisation and can lead to nothing 


bat self-destraction This is exactly whafc has already 
been stated in this book. Having discnssed the important 
nspects of Iqbal’s tvork asapoet-philosopber. Mr. Abdullah 









Hc answcrs by asserting tbat : 4 * tbere i« 
answer ; he elaborated no etbical sys 
tuust do sowcthiog, and vigorously. Bu 
not Iqbal's function to say pcecisely 
rxprcssed bis opinion on Iqbal as an etl 





Mr. Smith theo turns to tvhat he regards as Iqlial’s 
*' eomruunalism Oq this stihject he explicitty statcs that 
" one couhl cite point after point in which he tv as, in faet, 

loudly and most successfuliy by tbe commtmaHstV. The 

















CHAPTEU XXII. 

Iqbal's Position as a Poet-Philosopher. 

L>i- Ja (* Lsa,j L ,n 
t*i d.*+! H <_£S ^ i_Cil 4.J 


' The Shaikh arrived at his destination by the route ot 


















































icnt to guote 
hly qualificd 








have resulted from 
I ;itisalready speci- 
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fils'/aiti’odi stanzas, bearingon the point linder eonsidera- 


uw|j , t_«a. fiiJiXj jo. 

eyo ui>l» y fl) jl 

WJ-I a,|a r u ** |a& iS -fjS 

■ r ■ r u y* )ba u^a tf UiJ 

Its rendering into English wouldbe “ In the country 
called Hindustan, wben I looked to the right. and the left, 





























can be justly placed to the credit of Igbal. Weightier 
worås on the subject-have not been nttered than tbose by 
Mahatma Gandhi :—“ Notbing can be farther trom my 
tbongbts than thnt we should becorae exclnsive, ’ or erect 
barriera. But an nppreciation of other cnltures can fitly 
follow, never precede, an appreciation and assimilation of 



resist any attack on it.’* Judged in the ligbt of tbese 
observations, Jrjbal is cJearJy out of conrt. One intellectually 
so grcat as Iqbal, tvho waa deeply conversant vritb tbo 
litcratures and pbilosophies of the Ka9t and the West, and 
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preciate high class poetry, in 
The view so expressed by me 
s Bailey (in bis History of Urdu 
:is (Igbal s' poetical writings 
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fche Delhi branch of the Muslim. League, to which they 
replied through their spokesraan Much light has thus'been 
thrown on the political conditions and ideals of modern 
Turkey, and the mental ity of her nationals, by the replies 
given, and the statements made, by tbeleader of tbeTnrkish 
Press Delegation. 

To the address presented by the Delhi branch of the 
Muslim League, emphasising in it their now welbknown 
shitiboleths and slogans—the “ two nation *' theory, the 














































■Iqbal’s, as quoted in some of the pr etions chapters, the 
correctness of whicb is snpported by the view expressed by 


by saying that Iqbal’s philosophy of religion had led hiin 
into “ the pitfall of viewing everythiog anthropomorphical- 
ly ", and “ titat both Ward and Iqbal have fallen into this 

Leaving the chapters of philosophy and religion, and 
adverting to the domain of politics, one natprally thinks of 
Iqbal’s ideal of Pakistan, which concerned itself maiDly 
with the Muslim-majority areas of North-western India, 
and not (as is now urged by others) with similarly situated 
tracts in Eastern India. His scheme failed because he 
naver piacel before the public any details of his project 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Iqbal and Indo-Muslim Renaissance. 






lelieved by many that Iqbal's religious and pb : 
iceptions were materially influenced by the wri 
i ot the greatest mystic Persian poets—namel 
deen Iiumi. Iqbal himself confirms tbis b< 
daring in one of Persian poems 

4 !> ^ ^C }) 

JliS ^ 7 -, 

u The spiritual guide, Rumi, tbe boly phil 
jncd to us tbe secret of life and deatb ,r . 

Again, tbe poet says in another verse :— 

y y '- Au v‘» 7 '« 

“ The old man of Room turned dast into elixir 1 













believed in it. But can it be accépted as at al! con 
that the poet was brought up in the school of tbought 
Bumi ? Did not Rumi declare in his celebrated 2Ja$n 


in the Works of Jqbal—eitber in Persian, Urdu, orEoglish? 
Take, again, the well known sfcanza in Rumi’s collection of 
poems, popularly known as the Diwan of Skams Tabrez : — 
fcjSU bife 

' 45*" Liv* J, rtji, “V 

yi\f foyS\y 
SdjÉbji aiXi i>^£> 

“ O, ray Beloved, now that you have made your home 
in my heart, you have transported it to the Exalted Throne 
of the Almighty from wbat was but wilderness before. 
But O’ Beloved it is You who have created some people 
as * the faithful ’ (Muslims), and others as ‘ inddels’ (non- 
Muslim unbelievers) and theieby brought about in tbis 
world all the trouble, and wrought aJl tbe miscbief 

Now, if this be technically regarded as antbro* 
pomorphism, is it not of a highly exalted type, as cora- 
pared with Iqbai’s anthropomorphic sentiments quoted in 
previous chapters ? In the case of Rumi the seeming 







AH such poems, whether in Pers 
higher thoughfcs and phiJosophic 
broad-mindedness and freedom froi 


m or Urdo, as express 
concepts manifest; a 
dogmatisiu, such as 


one scarcely meets in the works of Iqbal, who is invariably 
reminding his readers that " though I have bcen brought 
up in the ternple of idols, (referring to his Brahmin 

















owers deviated so deplorably from 
1 justice The only explanation 
; of Indo-Maslim history is the faet 




























ind Hindus—Igba! d 
by attempting to i 
through tbe medium 





















the pnrvieir and scopo .of this book, whioli 

philosopher, and not ns a politician, ot pol 
which he noter clairaed to bo. 

Turning, therefore, from Iqbal’s oontribations to India's 
political progtess,. there reraaina to be considered bia 
general political tbeory of “Back to Early Islamic 
Conatitution which-obtaioed under tho regime of tlio 
early Arab Caliphs. Tbis tbeory bas been ndcquately 
discusaed in an earlier ohapter-headed “ Iqbal's Political 
Background “—in the light of the observations made 


is concerncd 











































was perhap? that he combined the spiritual gualities t 
ancieut rUhi with the intellect of & modern scholar. 
had read deep into Western philosophy, and knew his 
and the Imitation of Clirisl as well as his Geeta 
the XJpanishads. Swami Vivekananda gave India a 


spirit and a new life. His message to this country, an 














And beneficia! 



at Aligarh, in 1941, which was a whole-hearted d 
tion of the purdah (forced seclusion of worøen\ 
empbatic assertion of tbe importance to a people’s g 
depending on the high Btatus accorded to women, ir 




;he fouodatioDS of morali 
bat have constantly cban 
























i be to apply the true Hinda spiri- 
of keeping the Hindu society to 
of time. tt is not foceign to that 








Xf 

. All great scriptures aira at uplifting mankii 
animal state to tbe Seat of tbe Divice, by a 
steps of asceut to the highest place of perfectic 
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éo mach on Tqbal’s work as a poet, or a philosopher, or a * 
poet-philosopher, as on Tqbal as a humanist. It is, there- 


in recent years, expressed themselves on i 
Iqbal as a humanist perhaps the most no; 
most representative, is Dr. Syed Latif, wh 
goished scholar, and from whose excellenl 
The Injiuencc of English Literature on Ur 
I have qaoted in some of the earlier chapters 








































light ollte: 











ils issne of April, 1943. Dr. Iracb TaraporevaJa (of Bombay) 
in his lectares, on (i) *' The Language and Literary History 
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That One broathed calmly, self-austained; nonebi else 

Gloom hid in eloom existed firet—ono sen, eluding view. 

That is how humanisra began on tbe soil of India—the 
realisation of the Infinite Being, tho Incomprehensiblo 
Mystery of all Mysteries, wbom neither thought can at all 
approach, nor mind grasp. Thns jndgod/all seekers after 
Truth must appreciate the aublimity of the flight of imagina- 
tion displayed by the Vedic poet, who sang wrapt in 







Mughal period of Indian history. For want of space I may 
qnote here but one famous stanza of Khusrau :— 


15^ j 3 r** tK 

l_H)' **i * i u** 13 
(s/i 15 j 3 r ^* 5 uh 


(“ I have become Thou and Thou hast become I, so that 
no one may henceforth say that I am distinet from Thee, 
and Thou from 












geneoas varied forms of the pbenomeoa around ns, by tbe 
tbrill of the Divine Essence and Effnlgence that is present 
in them all, and permeates each particle of every atom, in 
the Universe. Verily, as an Drdn poet bas beantifully snng 
in a well-known hymn 

71 ? pe-; W 71 ? r'; ^ 

viji ^ 0^,0 
71 ? fdyd 7 ? I^ 4 ® *d 
£ tf »V / ,s“ f y* >v~ Us - 
71 ? ** 71 ?' r^ J *d 

Æ« 11 ,/ .j-i >3 O^aic 
y® li y® jUUb 

Æ c »!fi Jj y3 Ur* 



B- ^ f li £ 
.JjW 








( 

*5 <Ji* jr)* ^ v' ?=* 

£ ^ 5r JU ir ■ 

(O my f riend s, the differences and dist motions in the 
things of this worid are but in name ; but, as a matter of 
faet, they are all fandamentally the same, jast as the ocean- 
tide and the dew-drop, though seemingly different, are both 
in substance identical). 

vnr 

And so it really is- It is, therefore, all the more 
regrettable that, of all persons, Iqbal should have raissed 
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self to the Muslim World) no one who knows anything of 
Islamic literature, oc pbilosopby, can bring bimself to 
assert that Iqbal either as a poet or phitosopher, or samt 


Iqbal was the greatest poet-philosopher, or saintly see 
Islam bad prodnced, tbns placing bim on a higber pi 
than even Iqbal's Master, Jalal-nd*deen Bumi, to say 


ing. of many others immeasurably greater than the 


Maslim poet. ViBwed in tbis ljgbt tbe -claim set i 
























CHAPTER XXVII. 
pularity of Iqbal: Last words. 





































even mildly their leader is to cciticise the followers 
themselves—their own thoagbt, action, and attitude, to 
which they themselves are wholly committed, and which 
aa sucb, they all regard, in the nature of things, as reason- 
able and sound. Bnt if Iqbal cannot, for the reasons set forth 
above, be /airly called a sound or an exacfc philosophic 





















sentirøenfc expressed by ] 
famous Belgian poet and 
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opinions. Wc have conio through a terrible war in whicb 
freedom was challongcd—freedora of thougbfc, frøedoro of 
c speecb, freedom of consciencø, and tbo Trccdøm of tbe in¬ 
dividuel to lead hia own lifo.‘ Wo have won tbat war, but 
this fight for freedom and tolerance is never-ending . We 
must be vigilant all the time ” Mr. Attlee’s word s of pro* 
found wisdom should coramand acceptanee in all cultured 
circles. And it is on the basis of the exercise of the true spirit 
of religion, as expotmded by the eminent Indo-Muslim Judge, 
quoted above, and of toleration (in the senge that '* one 
should respeefc the right of otber people to their own 
opinion ”/as erapbasised Sy Mr. Attlee, tbat this book bas 
been writfcen as a “ critical appraisal ” of Iqbal as poet and 
thinker, and challenges a verdict at the bands of qualified 
and dispassionate critics as a qontribation to the impartial 
study and correct interpretation of the works of the poet. 
Much bas been said and written by indiscriminating votaries 

of Iqbal from their own point of view. No one has a right 

to object to their having said or written what they liked, 
or ohosen to say or write. But equally so have others the 
right to declare their convictioD, how Iqbal, bis poetry, and 
bis tbonghts and teaebings, strike tbeir mind, when tbey 
apply it to tbe poet’s works, in their quest of Truth, 
according to their own ligbts and interpretation. 
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afraid of the fattoa or fiat of the Moulvis and Mnllas to 
declare tbem kafirs finfidels), or excommunicate them. 


I wonld just refer in passiDg to yonr qu ot at ion of a 
passage from the speech of a learned and very estimable 
Doctor of Literature who, in a characteristicaily Indian 
fashion, goes to extremes in praising Iqbal, and calling 
him a propbet! I entirely agree with you wben yon gently 

prophet and a demagogue, and classing Iqbal in tbe latter 
category by using tbe word propagandist iira good sense. 


The first and foreraosfc thing to wbich I wonld invit- 
your readers’ attention is that yon nre not an ordinar; 

writings of a distinguished Mnssalman, who was a man o 

extraordinary ability and acnmen. Your ency6lopædn 
knowledge, broad sympathies, and tolerant spirit, befi 
odmirahW fcn thi> diffie.iilt and delinat. 






























































qnite charming; as a poet he was certainly imposing, 1>ut 
.not qnite convincing ; as a philosopher ho wns certainly 
deep hat not qnite convincing, and as a Massalman he wns 
certainly devout Irat not qnite broad-minded. Mark my 
wordR " not quite ", by which I mean that Iqbal had per* 
sonal charm, power of convincing, philosophic consistency, 
and broad-inindedness, bnt not enourjh to match his »ntellec* 
tual attainment, poetical height, philosophic depth, and reli* 
gious devotion. I leave the readers of yonr hook to jndge for 
themselves how far my ovn "impression " of Iqbal's 
personality and perforroance tallies with yonr “ appraisal " 
of them. Please remeraber that this letter does not pretend 
to give nny thing more than a perspective to yonr fino and 
fair appraisal of Iqbal's Works. 

1 wlsh every Ruccess to yonr book, and plenty of pahultm* 
and pleasure for the thotights and feelingR of itn renders. 

With bind regards and high ndmiralion 


hj-j-ÆT a>^ct) Mlm ' i H »™ in < A «' in Jan e> 

S7t)i Mnrch, WHO. 
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4 ‘ uuolUMI » uonaoiv iaiz t and Studies : lnclian ana 

slamic (Trubner, London) 1927. 

lalahuddin Khuda Bukhsh was a great scholar of 
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